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Abstract: Dreams are sometimes used as a central narrative device in a number of literary works. In modern and 
contemporary science fiction as in ancient epics, dreams are useful in creating central mysteries that drive the plot 
forward. As far as the representation of dreams is concerned, the similarities between classical epics and modern 
science fiction go beyond the plot to the themes. The nature of dreams and their origins are almost the same in both 
genres. They are structured in a similar manner and are usually attributed to non-human entities that are either 
benevolent or malevolent. This article studies the relationship between dreams and the non-human in George R.R. 
Martin’s novella A Song for Lya (1975) and BioWare game series Mass Effect (2007-2017). In this article, | argue that in 
both works, dreams are portrayed as hostile non-human spaces that threaten the human mind. They subject the 
dreamers to intense emotional experiences caused by (evil) non-human entities that seek to dominate or destroy 
humanity. Although the protagonists are not the only special characters in their stories, they are the only ones who are 
capable of surviving the dehumanizing dreaming experience. Their ability to control and temper their emotional 
responses protects their humanness. This concept refers to a cultural and ideological category rather than a merely 
biological one. It privileges a hegemonic model of subjectivity and existence that regards emotions as dangerous and 
inhuman. 
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Introduction 

This is the year 2183. Lieutenant Commander Shepard is on a reconnaissance mission on Eden Prime, a 
remote human colony on the edge of the game’s galaxy map. On Eden Prime, the squad led by Shepard must 
fight their way to an ancient artifact from an extinct technologically advanced spacefaring civilization. The 
mission does not go as planned, the artifact is destroyed, and the explosion knocks Shepard out. 

Before it overloads, the artifact imprints a vision in Shepard’s brain. The vision from the Prothean beacon 
—as humans and the other civilized species of the Mass Effect universe call it—sets commander Shepard 
(who has now received his first and last promotion in the game series) on a journey that would ultimately 
determine the fate of the galaxy. This is how one of the most iconic video games of BioWare starts. The 
game depicts a world that is too technologically advanced to accept prophetic dreams as a form of 
knowledge. Yet, it uses a prophetic vision as the central mystery that drives the narrative forward. 

Like in Mass Effect, dreams are a central plot device in A Song for Lya by George R.R. Martin. The narrator 
and his partner Lyanna are two talented telepaths hired to investigate a mysterious cult on a newly colonized 
planet. While reading the mind of one of the converts, the narrator experiences an overwhelming vision. 
Later at night, his missing partner Lyanna, who has already succumbed to the cult, visits him in a dream and 
attempts to convert him to the Skheen religion. The last dream puts the pieces of the puzzle together. The 
narrator finally can understand the cult and how it converts humans. 

Both in the game and the novella, cryptic dreams and visions sent by non-human entities who—are 
believed to—have cosmic influence create the central mystery of the main story. This article aims at studying 
the nature, function and significance of the dreams caused by mental interaction with mysterious non- 
human entities in both works. It seeks to illuminate the cultural as well as the aesthetic powerplays involved 
in the conceptualization and representations of these non-human entities and how they contribute to the 
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enforcement of the dominant cultural paradigms about humanness. The article argues that the humanist 
values of moderation and temperance are central to the idea of humanness in the two works under scrutiny. 
What distinguishes Shepard and Robb from the other characters of their stories is their ability to control 
their emotions. Recognizing and tempering emotional excesses is key to their survival and resistance against 
the evil forces that dominate others through dreams. 


The Ancient Futurism of Dreams 

Dreams that have non-human origins are a common literary trope. According to William J. Subash, 
ancient and Biblical narratives use dreams as “a plot builder” (20). In ancient literary texts, dreams are either 
good omens or harbingers of death and destruction. They either carry salvation or damnation: “Looking at 
Near East epics such as Gilgamesh, we can see that people from that period developed the belief that 
dreams could foresee future events” (Ozcan et al. 252). As such, they play a significant role in determining 
the direction of the main story of the epics. 

The narrative significance of dreams also emanates from the fact that they are believed to have non- 
human origins. Subash divides literary dreams into three categories, namely mantic dreams (or psychological 
dreams), symbolic dreams and message dreams. While mantic or psychological dreams are caused by 
repressed memories and desires, symbolic dreams and message dreams are usually ascribed to powerful 
beings that seek to either save or dominate the dreamers. In this sense, the novella and the game are not 
essentially different from ancient literary texts. 

Moreover, dreams in the two works share many of the structural aspects of the prophetic dreams of 
ancient literature. Indeed, the dreams of Shepard and Robb can be classified as symbolic dreams and 
message dreams, respectively: “In symbolic dreams, the message comes in strange symbols that must be 
interpreted, typically by someone other than the dreamer” (Subash 21). In Mass Effect, Shepard enlists the 
help of Liara T’Soni, an Assari expert in Prothean civilization, to make sense of the message imprinted on 
their brain.t Robb’s final dream, on the other hand, has the three components of a message dream, “the 
setting, the deity that sent the dream, and the dreamer’s reaction to it” (Subash 30). First, the dream setting 
is described as a place that is familiar to the narrator, the beautiful hills of the latter’s home planet. Second, 
after becoming part of the union, Lyanna speaks in its voice. In this sense, she represents the deity that 
sends the message. Finally, Robb refuses Lyanna’s invitation to join the union before the dream ends. As a 
result, it is possible to argue that the dreams of Shepard and Robb are structured like the dreams of Biblical 
and ancient narratives. 

Probably the only difference between the depiction of dreams in ancient texts and the works under 
scrutiny is the materiality of the dream-sending entities. “Grounding SF [science fiction] in the material 
rather than supernatural” (Roberts 5) is a key feature of the genre. It distinguishes it from other fantasy 
genres such as myths. Nevertheless, this difference is not substantial. While the Reapers and the Greeshka 
are portrayed as material and accessible to the human perception, their actions are not fully explicable by 
their materiality. They are not predators by necessity and their survival does not necessarily depend on their 
destructive influence on their environment. Their actions and role in the imaginary ecology in which they 
exist and operate cannot be explained by scientific reasoning. 


Collective Entities and Narrative Collectivities 

In the works under study, the non-human entities that cause dreams are both mysterious and mystical. 
Their intentions are never quite clear. The Greeshka is incapable of speech. All we know about it comes from 
converts like Lyanna. The Reapers only reveal the purpose of their existence towards the end of the third 
Mass Effect game. 


1 Like in “the Homeric poems, the interpretation of dreams is [...] the preserve of respected specialists” (Thonemann 
20). 
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If the player receives the Leviathan DLC, they? can meet the creators of the Reapers who were the first 
to fall to them. This can be seen as alluding to the story of the Greek gods who destroyed and imprisoned 
their predecessors, the Titans. Towards the end of George R.R. Martin’s novella, even Robb calls the 
Greeshka “the only God in our universe” (58). 

In addition, ritual sacrifices, organized cult or cult-like group activities are the most common 
manifestations of the influence of these non-human entities on the inhabitants of the galaxy both in the 
novella and in the game. They are usually feared and revered by the characters that meet and talk to the 
protagonist, but no one fully understands them or their intentions. 

There is, therefore, a religious or at least a quasi-religious significance to the existence and actions of 
the non-human source of the dreams—another affinity the game shares with ancient and classical 
literatures. Subash tells us that “dreams are used as a literary device in order to evoke responses that favor 
parties with political, economic or religious interests” (19). Underlying the nature of the dreams, the 
dreaming subjects, the dream sending entities and the relationships between them, therefore, is a world- 
picture that privileges a certain conceptualization of human nature and consigns other forms of existence— 
including some human races, classes, genders—to collective identities. 

One of the most intriguing aspects of the non-human entities in the works under study is that they are 
rarely seen as individuals. The Greeshka, the Protheans and the Reapers are collective names for insects, 
insectoids, and sentient machines (whose design is interestingly based on insects like the “leaf insect 
nymph” (Richardson et al. 34)). Their collectivist nature is not confined to the names. Indeed, the Greeshka 
is described as “one organism” (50) while the Reaper Sovereign refers to itself as “we,” claiming that it is a 
collective identity (“We are each a nation” (Mass Effect 1)). Moreover, they all seek to assimilate or consume 
the others. For example, the Greeshka consumes the converts and the Reapers transform them into a hybrid 
entity of organic machines. As such, the identity of the non-human predators is both collective and holistic. 

In addition, they have a single purpose and do not have any existence beyond it. They even try to reduce 
all other forms of existence to that purpose. As the Reaper Sovereign puts it: “We are eternal, the pinnacle 
of evolution and existence. Before us you are nothing, your extinction is inevitable. We are the end of 
everything” (Mass Effect 1). They seek to dominate the narrative space by subsuming all the individualized 
narrative potentialities into their story. 

The existence or possible emergence of “non-humans [technologically engendered or otherwise] who 
may experience and understand the world very differently to humans” (Roden 21) involves two dangerous 
scenarios. The first is a destructive conflict between the humans and the non-humans and the second is 
gradual assimilation of the humans by the non-humans. 

In Mass effect, the Protheans represent both scenarios in a more tacit manner than the Reapers. They 
may not be portrayed as evil, but they do not respect cultural and biological differences. They subsume the 
other sentient species and transform them into Protheans. As their empire spans the galaxy, it destroys all 
the traces of the other civilizations that they conquer. In Mass Effect 3, Liara seems appalled when she 
discovers the cultural genocide the Protheans perpetrated when they dominated the Milky Way. They, 
however, also represent a challenge to the process of assimilation. The indoctrinated Protheans in Mass 
Effect 2 have turned into a race called the Collectors, but the Reapers failed to transform them beyond that. 
Even with Javik (The last Prothean), the Protheans remain a single purpose species. In fact, Javik is portrayed 
as a single-minded character who is the embodiment of the Prothean quest for revenge. He does not change 
or acquire an individualized perspective despite his brief stay on the Normandy that has proven to be a 
crucible where non-playable characters are remolded? through their interactions with the commander 


? Both the player and the playable character can be of different genders or sexual orientations. For this reason, | avoid 
using any singular pronouns. 

3 The most collective form of subjectivity on the Normandy is Legion. However, when “he” sacrifices himself to bring 
peace between the Geth and their creators, Tali morns him as an individual and the scene of his death is so emotionally 
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between missions and during the companion quests.* Javik remains adamant and even his ability to read 
the traces of other characters and communicate with them through the exchange of thoughts and emotions 
does not change his perspective. 

Unlike Javik, George R.R. Martin’s character Lyanna is overwhelmed by the connections she establishes 
with the converts. She succumbs to the overwhelming feeling and joins the union. The same feeling is 
experienced briefly by the narrator: 


Storm, mind storm, yes, it was that. But it was to an ordinary storm as a supernova is to a hurricane, and its 
violence was the violence of love. It loved me, that mind storm, and it wanted me, and its bells called to me, 
and sang its love, and | reached it and touched, wanting to be with it, wanting to link, wanting never to be 
alone again. And suddenly, | was on the crest of a great wave once again, a wave of fire that washed across 
the stars forever, and this time | knew the wave would never end, this time | would not be alone afterwards 
upon my darkling plain. (59) 


This quotation invokes the experience of psychoanalysis. Thomas H. Ogden describes it as “an 
emotionally draining undertaking in which analyst and analysand each to a degree ‘loses his mind’ (his 
capacity to think and create experience as a distinctly separate individual)” (9). The minds of the analyst and 
the analysand are later reformed in a third space that neither of them totally controls. 

In a similar fashion, the narrator describes the process of reading the minds of others as losing oneself 
in them. During the vision, the narrator shares his mind with the convert. The vision is a mixture of an 
external barely identifiable power, the emotions of the convert and the narrator’s own desires and longings. 
The meeting between the external agency and the internal urges renders the dreaming subject almost 
powerless. So, the narrator interrupts the reading and shuts himself.° Just like the psychoanalyst, the 
narrator must struggle to “retrieve” (Ogden 10) his mind every time he reads the converts. 


Dreamscapes as Non-Human Spaces 

There have been different interpretations of dreams across cultures and historical periods. Some of 
these interpretations are scientific or quasi-scientific while others are mystical and not based on scientific 
reasoning. However, these interpretations converge in their belief in the vulnerability of the dreaming 
subject. Another dominant presumption about dreams across many cultural and scientific spectra is that 
“dream images have hidden meaning behind them, and interpretation is required for this hidden meaning 
to be revealed” (Ozcan et al. 252). The dreaming subject, therefore, has little control and understanding of 
their dreams. It is in dreams where the human mind is most vulnerable. 

This vulnerability explains the centrality of dreams to the narrative structure of Mass Effect and A Song 
for Lya where the non-human predators use dreams to take control of their victims. In Mass Effect, the 
Reapers are described as being able to warm their way into one’s brain through dreams. In Mass Effect 2, 
Shepard must board a derelict Reaper. The squad watch video logs left by the science team that was sent to 
study the ship. The logs reveal the different stages of the crew’s indoctrination.© Mass Effect uses 
environmental storytelling to procedurally unveil how “the dead Reaper” gradually invades the dreams of 
the crew that was sent to study it. One of the video logs describes the Reaper as a dead god that dreams: 


charged that the player may forget—at least for a while—that he will return to the collective mass Al consciousness 
called the Geth. 

4 Special missions designed to earn the loyalty of a specific squad member. 

5 Lyanna fails to do the same and is eventually converted. 

5 In Mass Effect, this term is used to designate the process where the Reapers take control of their organic victims and 
eventually transform them into mindless Reaper creatures such as the human husks. 
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Chandana said the ship was dead. We trusted him. He was right. But even a dead god can dream. A god? a 
real god? is a verb. Not some old man with magic powers. It's a force. It warps reality just by being there. It 
doesn't have to want to. It doesn't have to think about it. It just does. That's what Chandana didn't get. Not 
until it was too late. The god's mind is gone but it still dreams. He knows now. He's tuned in on our dreams. If 
| close my eyes, | can feel him. | can feel every one of us. (Mass Effect 2) 


This Lovecraftian description of the derelict Reaper ship as a dead god resonates with Robb’s conclusion 
about why humans are converting to the Shkeen cult in Martin’s novella: 


They have found God, or as much of a God as they are ever likely to find. The union is a mass mind, an immortal 
mass mind, many in one, all love. The Shkeen don’t die, dammit. No wonder they don’t have the concept of 
an afterlife. They know there is a God. Maybe it didn’t create the universe, but it’s love, pure love, and they 
say that God is love, don’t they? Or maybe what we all call love is a tiny piece of God. | don’t care, whatever 
it is, the union is it. The end of the search for the Shkeen, and for Man too. We are alike after all; we’re so 
alike it hurts. (57) 


Both descriptions invoke the works of Howard Philip Lovecraft. The Reapers seem to be inspired by the 
great old ones,’ deities from space who have fallen into a deathlike sleep. In Mass Effect 2, the Reaper ship 
is a defunct machine with less than basic functionality. The Greeshka—in A Song for Lya—also corresponds 
to this model. It “hasn’t even a yes-l-live” (23), the minimum amount of intellectual activity for a creature 
to be deemed sentient in the novelette. 

Lovecraft opens his famous The Call of Cthulhu with the following sentence: “The most merciful thing in 
the world, | think, is the inability of the human mind to correlate all its contents” (1). This is because of the 
resistance and denial mechanisms that humans generally have when it comes to sharing their thoughts and 
emotions even with themselves. They prevent the humans from being consumed by their desires and 
emotions—literally or otherwise. 

Valcarenghi, the colonial administrator in A Song for Lya, overuses these resistance mechanisms. He is 
described as excessively rational and reserved. At the end of the novella, when his lover Laurie leaves him, 
he only says: “Laurie is a beautiful person, and | will miss her. But it’s no tragedy. There are other beautiful 
people. | think she was getting restless with Shkea, anyway” (59). When the narrator reads him, he finds “a 
vague disappointment. And below that, his wall. Always the wall, keeping him apart, this man who was a 
first-name friend to everyone and an intimate to none. And on it, it was almost as if there were a sign that 
read, THIS FAR YOU GO, AND NO FURTHER?” (59). Valcarenghi is a closed personality. He sets boundaries 
that no one can cross, including himself. 

The narrator and his partner fail to find these boundaries in the converts. Lya describes their minds as 
“so deep” (21) but at the same time “open” (35). While reading them, the narrator describes the feeling as 
“real and fervent” (21). The converts do not seem to be in control of their emotions. Their minds have no 
defensive mechanisms. Moreover, their vulnerability is contagious. Robb has to switch on his defense 
mechanisms every time he reads the converts. He experiences the same feeling of vulnerability in the dream 
where Lya tries to convert him to the cult of the union. Once again, he manages to shut himself up in the 
nick of time and refuses to succumb to (her) temptation. 

At the end of the novella, Robb refuses the solution of Lyanna because he believes that it is not human. 
He also refuses to be like the colonial administrator. He reaches the conclusion that “Man has two primal 
urges, and the Shkeen only one? If so, perhaps there is a human answer, to reach and join and not be alone, 
and yet to still be men” (59-60). The two primal urges are fear and desire. The narrator describes humans 
as afraid of love and union but at the same time craving it. 


7 In fact, Legion and the Geth in Mass Effect 2 and 3 call them the old machines, which is an allusion to Lovecraft’s old 
ones. 
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Temperance and Being Human 

A similar in-between-ness is also underscored by commander Shepard in different conversations, 
especially with Reapers and indoctrinated organics. Mass Effect portrays its protagonist as a temperate 
character for three reasons. First, “it is always intellectually stimulating to find that you are positioned in the 
interstices of two different worlds” (Davies 5). This makes the choices of the player more significant. Second, 
the player does not control all the main character’s words and actions, because it is “an entity shared by the 
player and the game system” (Christensen and Jérgensen 183). As a result, Shepard cannot be allowed to 
stray too far from the middle ground that no matter what the player chooses in the dialogue options, the 
choices remain consistent with Shepard’s overall personality. Finally, as the champion of humanity, playing 
as the commander allows the player to go through a wide range of emotional experiences without losing 
sight of Shepard’s distinct personality. Their identification with the character cannot be total but it should 
be gratifyingly fulfilling. Similarly, Robb should be able to understand both Lyanna and Valcarenghi without 
being like them. As a result, the reader and the player can identify with both protagonists and enjoy extreme 
emotional experiences from a safe critical distance. Implicit to both works, therefore, is the belief that 
emotional and moral excesses—whether in the positive or in the negative sense—are dehumanizing. 

In classical and medieval Western thought, the human is deemed to be a middle ground between two 
extremities. As Thomas Aquinas puts it, “there must be virtues between the exemplary or divine virtues and 
the social or human virtues. These virtues are differentiated by their motion and goal; some are virtues of 
men on the way of tending toward divine likeness, and these are called perfecting virtues. So, prudence by 
contemplating divine realities, does not overestimate things” (380). In this quotation, Aquinas divides 
human virtues into purely human virtues or social virtues and perfecting virtues. The latter allow humans to 
strive for the unachievable goal of divine perfection while the former prevent them from falling into 
subhuman degeneracy. 

The novella and the game show that moral and emotional excesses are still seen as non-human and they 
are uSually attributed to the racial, biological, cultural, and religious other. This explains why the narrator 
describes humans as more complex than the Shkeen who are portrayed as having only one urge. The 
narrator also describes other imaginary alien species as governed by certain forms of emotional excesses: “1 
read aliens before. Sometimes it was difficult, sometimes it was easy, but it was never pleasant. The 
Hrangans have sour minds, rank with hate and bitterness, and | feel unclean when | come out. The Fyndii 
feel emotions so palely that | can scarcely read them at all. The Damoosh are... different. | read them 
strongly, but | can’t find names for the feelings | read” (19). In this quotation, each imaginary species is 
reduced to an exaggerated single aspect of human subjectivity. The aliens mentioned may be different from 
each other, but individual members of the same race are presumably identical. 

Similarly, in Mass Effect: Andromeda, the audio logs on the Archon’s ship describe the humans as “the 
most perplexing [of the Milky Way species]. They possess an emotional range which often exceeds the 
others. Their unpredictable nature marks them as dangerous” (MEA). The internal diversity within humanity 
makes them difficult to subdue. Unlike the humans, the other Milky Way species—or races as the game 
characters call them—are described in oneiric terms. Each race is given a single trait. For example, the 
Turians are extolled for their militaristic discipline (emphasized by their Roman-like names and ranks) and 
the Krogan are described as a “brutish race” (MEA) characterized by “a savage temperament—made to kill” 
(MEA). 

In both works, only the humans have inherent individuality. Although the non-human crew of the 
Normandy start to show individual traits as they interact with the player-character, these characteristics can 
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be ascribed to the influence of the human commander.® In this sense, they are created rather than 
discovered. The commander’s influence is to temper the excessive trait of the other species. Grunt, the 
Krogan, describes the process in his: “Ha! See, now we're having fun. Me remembering good deaths, and 
you with your... funny human thing you're doing” (Mass Effect 2) and his “Thank you, Shepard. You gave me 
purpose. Now let’s find something big to kill” (Mass Effect 2). 

The humanization of the aliens on the Normandy is to tame their excesses and channel their energies 
to serve human purposes and values. Implied is an equation between these excesses and the non-human. 
This entails a unification of the concept of the human by making it synonymous with temperance. Humanist 
thinkers such as Francis Bacon, Emmanuel Kant and John Stewart Mill consider temperance as a cardinal 
virtue that distinguishes humans from other species. Even Charles Darwin believes that it is a defining 
characteristic of the human species. For him, it is key to the survival and evolution of humanity. He argues 
that with “increased experience and reason, man perceives the more remote consequences of his actions, 
and the self-regarding virtues, such as temperance, chastity, &c., which during early times are, as we have 
before seen, utterly disregarded, come to be highly esteemed or even held sacred” (165). For Darwin, 
Humans are characterized by their ability to imagine, predict and assess the short-term as well as the long- 
term consequences of their actions. They are also self-aware—they have developed conceptualizations of 
what it means to be human (beyond the biological sense(s) of the term). 

Temperance, in Darwinian theory, is a condition for human survival. Darwin describes intemperance as 
“so highly destructive” (72). Humans are supposed to find a middle ground where they can satisfy their urges 
and needs without endangering themselves or their species. In A Song for Lya, Lyanna and the other converts 
lose their humanity, because they fail to be temperate and embrace an extreme solution to their (cosmic) 
loneliness. On the other side of the coin, the seemingly cold-hearted Valcarenghi is ultimately rejected by 
his most devoted lover who joins the narrator in seeking a human answer to their longings. This implicitly 
excludes him from the category of the human.’ Only humans who can control their urges and temper their 
emotions can be considered humans and deserve to be followed. This establishes an emotional hierarchy 
that implicitly favors the humanist model of the temperate person. 


The Hero’s Battles Are in Their Minds 

In the game and the novella, dreams are portrayed as non-human not only because they are induced by 
non-human entities, but also because they are characterized by excessive and overwhelming emotional and 
mental experiences. Dreams subject the dreamers to intense emotional experiences. These experiences are 
usually dominated by a single feeling. If the dreamers give in to that feeling, they lose their humanity. They 
need very strong mental capacities to survive and retain their humanity. 

Shepard’s brain activity is usually described as being “Off the chart” (Mass Effect 1 and 2). The player 
character’s “experience of [their] mind” (Ogden 141) is usually beyond the normal. When Liara tries to join 
her mind with Shepard’s, she feels overwhelmed and faints. Ironically, the experience is too intense for her 
100 years old brain. 

Likewise, Robb is one of the talents. He can read the minds of others, be they human or non-human. He 
shares the memories and the emotional experiences of those he reads. He and Lyanna experience love and 
sex ina more intense manner than normal humans. However, when Lyanna reads the minds of the converts, 


8 This shows that Christensen and Jorgensen’s argument that the companion character can be considered a “prosthetic” 
(184) extension of the player character extends beyond gameplay. They become narrative extensions of the player 
character personality through interactions and dialogue choices. 

° His position as a colonial administrator is also significant. He represents a cultural paradigm that has started to be 
condemned at the time when the novelette was first published. Lyanna can also be considered a representative of 
certain communalist social ideologies that were in vogue at that time. This article cannot elaborate on this because of 
spatial considerations. 
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she realizes that this super-intense experience is not enough for her. She wants to go beyond it and 
experience true union. When she tells Robb, he refuses to cross the limits of what he believes makes him 
human. She then leaves him and joins the cult. Knowing that he has lost her, he still does not succumb to 
the cult. He rather continues to look for a human solution to his (cosmic) loneliness. 

The protagonists are not the only ones who can perform extraordinary feats, but they are the ones who 
retain their humanity in the process. Saren (who is not human in the first place) might be the better SPCTR, 
the Illusive Man seems to be the better leader (at least until he is indoctrinated) and Kai Leng is obviously 
the better fighter, but Shepard cannot be indoctrinated. The commander is even able to convince the 
archetypal mind-controller Leviathan to join the fight against the Reapers.”° Lyanna is the better telepath, 
but Robb does not succumb to the Greeshka. Every time his mind is invaded, he shuts himself at the last 
moment and prevents the non-human from taking over. 

The hero who resists foul temptations is a familiar archetype in knightly romances. These stories 
usually represent dreams as misleading. In the first book of the Fairie Queene, the wizard Archimago tricks 
the Redcrosse Knight into thinking that Una is unchaste using a false dream. Although the knight continues 
his quest, he loses faith in the justice of his cause. As a result, he initially loses the battle against the dragon. 
People can be manipulated by heathen or hellish creatures in dreams—they can also be visited by divine 
messengers in dreams and visions. Throughout the centuries, literature in many cultures has represented 
dreams as a space over which we have little control. It is not a human space. Dreams have long been 
associated with the non-human. They are the domain of gods, demons, alien parasites, and old machines. 
The dreaming subjects themselves are not human. When they dream, they surrender their minds to a non- 
human entity. Even after the appearance of psychoanalysis—and other related scientific disciplines— 
dreams remain non-human spaces because they allow for excessively intense emotional experiences. Both 
in the novella and the game, waking up allows the protagonist to retain their humanness. Humanness, 
therefore, is a wakeful state. 


Conclusion 

In the two works under scrutiny, dreams are portrayed as a dangerous form of biological as well as 
cultural otherness. They represent a space where the human as wakeful consciousness recedes and almost 
disappears. It is an uncontrollable event that may threaten the integrity of the human mind. The real victory 
of protagonists occurs within their minds. They distinguish themselves from the other characters of the story 
by being able to retain control over their minds. Their temperate personalities protect them from falling into 
the grips of the non-human predators. In the works under scrutiny, humanness is depicted as a moral and 
cultural category rather than a biological one. Indeed, temperance is represented as the defining trait of the 
human subject. If a character loses this moral value, they lose their humanity. The two works confirm a 
privileged cultural paradigm through the character of the protagonists who survive non-human temptations 
and retain their humanity. 


10 In a way, Shepard indoctrinates the arch-indoctrinator. 

1 The bells of the converts and the Reapers’ mysterious sounds (originally, the sound of a trashcan opening and 
closing)—that some of the game fans believe to contribute to indoctrination—are a less direct allusion to the story of 
Ulysses and the sirens. The allusion becomes more obvious as—like the protagonists of the game and the novella—the 
king of Ithaca is the only one who listens to the sirens and returns. 
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